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"Mercuri,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis,  qui 
feros  cultus  hominum  recentum 
voce  formasti,  .  .  ." 

THIS  tribute  that  Horace  pays  to  Mercury  is  one  that 
two  thousand  years  of  civilization  owe  to  the  poet. 
Though  he  scofFed  at  the  idea  of  his  poems  being 
taught  in  the  classroom,  yet  we  find  him  there  as 
f riend  and  master.  His  human  qualities  still  influence  thc 
mind  of  the  reader  and  his  art  is  yet  a  model  for  literary 
expression  of  the  disciple.  The  Fordham  undergraduate, 
not  excepted,  is  lured  by  his  charm. 

The  f  amiliar  theme  and  the  common  topic,  so  resplendent 
in  concealed  art,  beckon  the  student  to  imitation.  With 
pen  in  hand,  he  daringly  accepts  the  challenge,  sweats 
much  and  labors  in  vain!  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
begin  by  translating  the  poet!  Unable  to  resist  the  secret 
charm,  he  attempts  to  transfer  into  the  vernacular  the  Old 
Roman  Bard.  With  chagrin,  the  youth  discovers  that  the 
master*s  "curiosa  felicitas"  defies  translation.  Perplexed, 
he  now  decides  to  evaluate  the  poet*s  art,  to  discover  the 
formula.  But,  like  Mona  Lisa,  the  charm  is  a  secret,  half 
revealed,  but  never  fully  learned. 

And  so,  the  student  having  thrice  attempted,  is  thrice 
foiled.  In  vain?  Perhaps  in  reproducing  the  master,  but 
not  in  having  gained  something  for  himself .  For,  besides 
having  found  a  f riend,  he  has  tilted  at  thoughts,  words  and 
rhythms  with  a  master.  In  this  artful  contention,  the 
pupil  has  assimilated  some  of  the  master*s  technique  and  is 
spurred  on  to  erect  his  own  little  monument. 

Thus,  with  the  following  attempts  at  imitation,  trans- 
lation  and  evaluation,  Fordham  undergraduate  students 
acknowledge  their  debt  to  the  poet  of  Venusia,  who,  af  ter 
two  thousand  years,  in  the  role  of  Mercury  still  "feros 
cultus  hominum  recentum  voce  formasti," 
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Apologia  Pro  Horatio 

THE  Horace  Bimillenium  has  given  many  classicists  additional 
opportunities  for  reiterating  the  time-worn  bromide,  "It  is  not 
what  he  says,  but  how  he  says  it."  While  this  apparently 
standard  formula  summarizes  the  conventional  attitude  towards  the 
Venusian  bard,  the  curious  fact  is  that,  although  most  readers  can 
give  no  more  cogent  reason  than  this,  they  find  him  truly  f ascinating. 
Many,  indeed,  prefer  him  to  Vergil  or  CatuIIus.  I  have  no  intention 
of  denying  the  justice  of  this  judgment;  it  is  freely  admitted  that 
Horace  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  ''callida  iunctura"  rather  than 
the  ^^mens  divinior."  My  purpose  is  to  show  that  while  such  a  state- 
ment  contains  more  than  a  little  truth,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  Horace's  work,  especially  if  examined  f rom  the 
view-point  of  the  poet  himself  or  his  contemporaries.  AII  in  all,  a 
f  airly  strong  case  can  be  made  out  f  or  Horace. 

To  begin,  let  us  recall  briefly  the  few  historical  facts  which  had 
an  important  bearing  on  the  poet's  work.  Although  the  son  of  a 
freedman,  Horace  received  an  education  the  equal  of  that  acquired 
by  any  Roman  of  his  time.  At  Rome,  he  read  the  old  masters  under 
Orbilius.  He  also  studied  at  Athens,  where  he  acquired  a  taste  for 
philosophy.  AII  this  was  made  possible  by  his  father,  who,  despite 
his  lowly  origin,  owned  a  farm,  saved  some  money,  and  sacrificed 
himself  that  his  son  might  have  the  best  education  obtainable.  For 
all  this,  Horace  was  deeply  grateful,  and  his  expression  of  his  admi- 
ration  for  his  father  is  unparalleled  in  ancient  literature. 

While  he  was  yet  at  Athens,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  the  assassi- 
nation  of  Caesar  shook  the  Roman  world.  Horace,  an  ardent  repub- 
lican,  joined  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  as  a  tribune  and  fought 
on  the  disastrous  field  of  Philippi.  Later,  in  an  ode  to  his  friend, 
Pompeius,  he  treats  it  as  a  joke,  but  at  the  time  of  the  venture  it  was 
a  very  serious  matter  for  him.  It  meant  that,  as  he  had  opposed  the 
victorious  triumvirs,  his  farm,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father  and  which  was  his  sole  possession,  was  confiscated.  That  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Rome  unmolested  was  probably  because  of 
his  obscurity.    At  any  rate,  his  situation  was  bad  enough.    Because 
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of  his  ideals  and  youthf ul  enthusiasm,  he  was  f orced  to  earn  a  scanty, 
though  respectable,  Hving  as  a  clerk  in  the  treasury — an  occupation 
which  must  have  been  particularly  distasteful  to  such  a  man  as 
Horace,  who  had  acquired  a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits  and  who 
readily  admitted  his  physical  indolence.  His  associations  at  this  time 
were  not  of  the  best;  according  to  Suetonius,  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  regrettable  amours,  and  it  was  natural  f or  him,  bitter,  disillu- 
sioned  and  dissatisfied,  to  make  his  first  literary  efforts  satirical.  The 
coarseness  of  some  of  his  earlier  epistles  and  satires,  however,  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  his  later  and  happier  work.  The  cynical  Second 
Satire,  and  the  Eighth  and  Twelfth  Epodes,  can  only  be  classed 
as  unfortunate.  Other  earlier  poems  were  vituperative,  personal 
attacks  against  Canidia  the  sorceress,  and  the  poetaster  Maevius,  and 
an  unknown  blackmailer. 

One  of  his  early  poems,  written,  apparently,  about  40  B.C.,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  finest  of  his  Epodes.  It  is  the  earliest  and  most  sin- 
cere  of  his  patriotic  writings.  Horace  was  still  a  sincere  republican 
when,  in  the  Sixteenth  Epode,  despairing  at  the  chaos  and  anarchy 
which  the  struggle  between  Anthony  and  Octavian  seemed  destined 
to  produce,  he  exclaims: 

"Altera  iam  teritur  bellis  civilibus  cetas, 
suis  et  ipsa  Koma  viribus  ruit" 

This  is  the  product  of  a  true  patriotic  fervor  which  saw  in  civil 
strife  Rome  weakened  in  strength,  her  lif e-blood  sapped,  and  a  prey 
to  foreign  invaders.  He  calls  on  those  who  love  their  country  to 
seek  with  him  the  Happy  Fields  and  Islands  of  the  Blest: 

".  .  .  arva,  beata 
petamus  arva  divites  et  insulas** 

Of  course,  this  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  it  was  a  powerf ul 
and  sincere  expression  of  his  despair.  Perhaps  he  hoped  it  would 
have  some  effect.  It  is  significant  that  this  Epode,  despite  its  early 
date,  was,  in  form,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Horace's  writings. 
It  has  been  asserted,  and  with  good  reason,  that  Vergil's  "Messianic" 
Eclogue  was  an  answer  to  this  Epode,  and  that  the  two  men  were 
thus  brought  together.  Vergil  surely  must  have  recognized  the 
genius  Horace  shows. 

From  his  meeting  with  Vergil  dates  a  new  period  in  Horace's  lif e. 
He  now  began  to  meet  the  literary  men  of  the  capital,  and  was  intro- 
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duced  by  Vergil  and  Varius  to  Maccenas,  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Augustus.  Although,  as  Horace  says,  his  "speechless  modesty" 
caused  him  to  stammer  incoherently,  Maccenas,  after  nine  months, 
admitted  him  into  his  inner  circle.  Horace  was  twenty-seven  years 
old  when  the  great  man  became  his  patron.  From  this  time  on,  his 
political  views  underwent  a  gradual  evolution.  He  soon  saw  that 
Augustus  was  Rome's  salvation;  later  on,  we  see  him  rejoicing  after 
the  victory  of  Actium,  and  later  still,  he  wrote  a  number  of  odes 
glorifying  the  Emperor. 

Five  years  af ter  Horace's  intimacy  with  Maecenas  began,  the  lat- 
ter  gave  him  a  small  estate  in  the  Sabine  hills,  about  thirty  miles 
f rom  Rome,  which  not  only  assured  Horace  an  independence  which 
he  cherished  and  enabled  him  to  give  up  his  clerkship,  but  became, 
as  the  years  went  by,  his  f  avorite  spot  f or  seclusion,  reading,  writing 
and  philosophizing.  It  was  located  near  Tibur,  another  of  his  best- 
loved  retreats,  in  a  sheltered  little  valley  through  which  the  Digentia 
flowed.  AII  around  it  rose  the  Sabine  hills,  among  them  Horace's 
Lucretilis.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  Epodes  and  Satires,  I,  he 
speaks  as  a  man  of  the  town,  but  from  the  time  of  this  gift  by 
Mxcenas  (about  33  B.C.),  he  became  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the 
country.  The  second  book  of  Satires,  written  between  35  and  30 
B.C.,  bears  witness  to  this,  especially  in  the  Sixth  Satire,  ''Hoc  erat 
in  vothy  His  f arm  must  have  brought  back  memories  of  his  child- 
hood  at  Venusia,  a  country  town  in  the  Apennines,  and  of  his  f  ather, 
whose  practical  morality  had  so  impressed  him.  His  later  works  all 
reflect  more  or  less  a  moralizing  tendency.  These  include,  af  ter  the 
Satires,  the  first  three  books  of  the  Odes,  written  from  about  32-23 
B.C.,  and  the  fourth  book  of  Odes,  two  books  of  Epistles,  including 
the  Ars  Poetica,  and  the  Carmen  Sieculare,  all  written  at  various 
times  until  about  1 3  B.C. 

This  necessarily  brief  review  of  the  salient  facts  of  his  career 
brings  us  to  the  actual  consideration  of  our  problem.  As  has  been 
seen,  it  was  natural  that  his  first  efforts  should  be  satirical.  Once 
having  tried  this  genre,  however,  he  continued  to  utilize  it  for  about 
a  decade,  and  improved  considerably  upon  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor,  Lucilius.  The  narrative  of  his  journey  to  Brundisium  paral- 
lels  a  satire  on  a  similar  theme  written  by  Lucilius.  Its  chief  interest 
lies  in  its  mention  of  M^cenas,  and  his  other  friends,  and  its  inter- 
esting  and  lively  observation  of  men  and  incidents.    As  poetry,  it  is 
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not  one  of  his  most  distinguished  efforts,  but  it  is  never  duU.    Two 

other  satires  in  the  first  book,  the  Fourth  and  the  Tenth,  are  of  real 

importance  to  the  student  of  Horace.    Both  are  answers  to  his  critics, 

defending  his  own  style  of  compositions.    In  the  former,  he  admits 

that  Lucilius  was  witty  and  keen,  but  criticizes  him  severely  for  his 

careless  writing  dashed  off  rapidly,  without  regard  for  revision  or 

polish.    In  all  Horace's  writings,  even  the  earliest,  he  adheres  to  what 

was  for  him  the  primary  canon  of  literary  composition — scrupulous 

care.     Only  one  expression,  one  word  even,  could  satisfy  him,  and 

until  he  had  found  that  he  would  not  be  content.     In  this  same 

Fourth  Satire  he  disdains  the  title  of  poet.    He  admits  that  the  mat- 

ter  of  his  satires  is  ^'sermoni  propriora"  (conversational) ;  that  the 

true  poet  is  the  man, 

"Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atque  os 
magna  sonaturum  .  .  .  ;" 

and  in  the  Tenth,  he  repeats  his  criticism  of  Lucilius,  adding  that 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit;  that  experience  has  shown  him  the  folly 
of  using  Greek  phrases,  as  Lucilius  did,  and  that  he  has  chosen  satire 
as  his  field  because  it  is  the  only  one  left  open  to  him.  Those  who 
belittle  the  Satires  as  commonplace  and  uninspired  are  only  repeat- 
ing  what  Horace  knew  f ull  well,  but,  moreover,  they  are  not  giving 
him  his  full  due.  For  one  thing,  he  shows  a  sense  of  humor  really 
remarkable  for  a  Roman,  as  in  the  Ninth  Satire,  with  its  famous 
and  ludicrous  recital  of  his  conversation  with  a  bore,  and  in  the  Third 
Satire  of  the  Second  Book,  which  sets  forth  his  dialogue  with  Dama- 
sippus,  the  Stoic.  Here  he  satirizes  the  follies  of  mankind,  himself 
included,  with  that  quiet  and  genial  humor  which  was  so  peculiarly 
his,  and  with  the  usual  sudden  ending,  which  here  has  a  new  twist 
to  it  when  he  exclaims  to  the  Stoic,  who  seemed  to  regard  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  mad: 

"O  maior,  tandem  parcas,  insane,  minoriV* 

But  to  point  out  at  length  Horace's  keen  observation,  his  gentle, 
railing  banter,  and  his  complete  self-revelation,  would  be  extraneous 
to  our  purpose  and  would  merely  reiterate  what  so  many  scholars 
have  observed  and  what  every  reader  of  our  poet  knows.  Horace, 
in  these  satires  which  are  so  delightful  even  when  moralizing,  is,  af ter 
all,  an  essayist — an  essayist  in  verse,  with  some  fine  poetic  qualities, 
but  hardly  a  true  poet. 

More  germane  to  the  question  is  the  consideration  of  Horace, 
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the  lyrist.  To  do  him  justice,  we  must  begin  by  trying  to  under- 
stand,  as  best  we  can,  what  was  his  concept  of  lyric  poetry.  First, 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  he  thought  himself  successf ul  in  this  genre. 
He  writes  of  himself  to  Septimius  as  ^^vatis  amici,"  and  in  the  f  amous 
ode,  '^Exegi  monumentum/'  he  says  that  he  has  erected  a  monument 
more  lasting  than  bronze.  In  the  same  ode,  he  claims  that  he  was 
the  first  writer  "to  adapt  ^EoIian  song  to  Italian  verse,"  and,  as  it 
were,  congratulates  Melpomene,  the  muse  of  lyric  poetry,  on  hav- 
ing  inspired  his  great  achievement.  Horace,  thereby,  shows  us 
that  he  distinguishes  lyric  poetry  not  as  we  do,  but  by  the  form 
and  meter.  When  CatuIIus  wrote  in  scazons  and  hendecasyllables 
(which  a  Frenchman,  even  to-day,  would  regard  as  an  ''ensemble 
disgracieux") ,  he  was  not  a  lyric  poet  in  Horace's  eyes.  Horace  and 
the  Romans  knew  lyric  poetry  only  from  the  old  Greeks,  whose 
lyrics  were  all  in  the  recognized  and  standard  rhythms.  We,  how- 
ever,  always  associate  the  lyrical  with  strongly-felt  personal  emotion, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  ancients  could  have  attached  so  much 
importance  to  f orm.  When  we  remember  that  the  early  lyrics  were 
actually  songs,  sung  by  minstrels;  that  Roman  and  Greek  verse  was 
quantitative,  without  stress;  and  that  its  rhythm  was  as  important 
as  the  time  of  a  piece  of  music,  their  distinction  seems  justified  and 
Horace's  achievement  of  reproducing  the  difScuIt  Greek  meters  in 
Latin,  which  had  none  of  the  elegance  and  wealth  of  vocabulary  of 
the  Greek,  stands  in  a  new  light.  It  was  a  tremendous  task  that  he 
accomplished,  one  that  required  much  patient  care,  and  we  can  easily 
understand  that  Horace,  with  his  delicate  sense  of  fitness,  could  not 
approve  of  CatuIIus'  departure  from  the  proper  forms.  No  one 
would  venture  to  claim  that  he  ever  possessed  CatuIIus  intensity. 
Horace  was  a  saner,  calmer  type,  and  lacked  the  sensibility  of  the 
ardent  Trampadane.  Moreover,  at  the  age  when  youth  is  most  prone 
to  great  passion,  Horace  was  fighting  in  a  civil  war,  for  a  loving 
cause  to  which  he  was  sincerely  devoted,  and  his  next  five  years  were 
a  period  of  bitter  struggle.  Whatever  amours  he  may  have  had  were 
unsatisf actory  and  ephemeral.  When  he  began  to  write  lyrics,  he 
was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  seen  much  of  the  world  and 
had  acquired  considerable  wisdom  and  urbanity.  We  naturaliy 
expect  to  find  tranquillity  and  moderation  in  Horace.  We  find  a 
great  deal  more.  There  is  little  of  the  sublime  in  his  lyrics — indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  in  the  Roman  lif e  and  character  or  in 
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his  environment  which  would  have  inspired  or  even  suggested  sub- 
limity.  The  Roman  was  an  eminently  practical  person;  his  reHgion 
was  a  utilitarian  formalism;  his  personaHty  was  submerged  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  state;  and  his  patriotism  was,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
stern  and  uninspiring  sort.  There  was  Uttle  inspiration  in  the  reign 
of  Octavian  f or  real  lyrical  enthusiasm,  especially  f or  a  man  who,  like 
Horace,  had  been  bred  in  a  country  town  with  repubUcan  traditions. 

But  these  remarks  may  seem  to  suggest  that  Horace  needs  to  be 
excused,  that  he  is  wanting  as  a  poet.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can 
stand  very  well  on  his  own  merits.  According  to  Quintilian, 
^'insurgU  diquando"  (sometimes  he  soars  aloft) ,  he  is  full  of  playful 
joviality  and  grace,  variety  of  imagery  and  feUcitous  expression. 
For  these  reasons  the  famous  rhetorician  thought  him  almost  the 
only  Roman  lyrist  worth  reading.  But  he  has  more  than  Quintilian 
mentions. 

He  had  a  capacity,  which  was  fuUy  realized  and  beautifuUy 
expressed  in  many  odes,  for  true  and  deep  friendship  with  Vergil, 
the  half  of  his  soul;  with  Maccenas,  whose  star  was  linked  with  his; 
with  Septimius,  who  was  ready  to  accompany  him  on  the  perilous 
journey  to  the  end  of  the  then-known  world. 

He  had  an  intimate  knowledge  and  love  of  nature.  His  is  not 
the  nature-poetry  of  the  pastoral  or  the  idyU,  for  he  knew  the  coun- 
try  as  it  was,  having  been  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  owning  an 
estate  on  which  he  had  five  tenant  f armers.  Famous  is  his  love  for 
Tibur,  and  no  less  famous  the  lines,  so  fuU  of  the  sounds  of  the 
streams  and  the  sensuous  beauties  of  the  country,  in  which  he 
recorded  it: 

".  .  .  domus  Albunece  resonantis 
et  prceceps  Anio  ac  Tibumi  lucus  et  uda 
mobilibus  pomaria  rivis" 

And  who  can  forget  his  picture  of  Tarentum,  drawn  so  vividly 
in  a  few  deft,  exquisite  touches,  with  a  deUcacy  and  perfection  of 
verse-music  that  show  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  Sapphic  stanza: 

'*ille  terrarum  mihi  prceter  omnis 
angulus  ridet,  ubi  non  Hymetto 
mella  decedunt  viridique  certat 
baca  Venafro; 

'*ver  ubi  longum  tepidasque  pnebet 
luppiter  brumas,  et  amicus  Aulon 
fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falernis 
invidet  uvis. 


"ille  te  mecum  locus  et  beatx 
postulant  arces;  ibi  tu  calentem 
debita  sparges  lacrima  favillam 


yy 
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vatis  amici, 

And  the  mountains  he  hiad  known;  gaunt  Voltur,  where  he  had 
been  lost  as  a  child,  where  the  nymphs  had  protected  him;  Soracte, 
gleaming  white  in  the  deep  snow,  beautiful  Lucretilis  in  his  own 
Sabine  hills,  where  Faunus  often  came,  having  left  Lyacus  behind. 

Best  loved  of  all,  is  his  ode  to  the  Fountain  of  Bandusia,  the  only 
pure  nature-poem  in  his  works.  We  can  only  echo  his  amply  ful- 
filled  prophecy: 

"fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium, 
me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 
saxis,  unde  loquaces 
lymphce  desiliunt  tuce" 

Modern  readers  of  the  Odes  are  prone  to  consider  the  moralizing 
passages,  and  even  the  lofty  Alcaics  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book,  as  out  of  place.  Didactic  poetry  is  generally  regarded  to-day 
as  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  considering  the  epoch  in  which 
Horace  wrote,  when  the  old  Roman  morality  had  decayed,  when  the 
government  had  changed  hands  too  f requently,  when  the  only  hope 
for  Rome  evidently  lay  in  the  strengthening  of  the  foundations  of 
the  empire  by  a  recrudescence  of  the  ancient  Roman  character,  we 
can  see  that  Horace  showed  true  patriotism  and  a  fine  sense  of 
national  majesty.  If  his  morality,  like  that  of  his  father  (of  whom 
Suetonius  says,  ^^docuit  maiore  fama  quam  emolumento") ,  was  more 
concerned  with  the  unpleasant  results  of  evU  than  with  higher  con- 
siderations,  that  is  not  to  his  discredit.  A  pagan  could  have  no  more 
rational  or  natural  view  on  the  subject.  In  any  case,  the  six  mag- 
nificent  Odes  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  (and  we  may  also 
include  the  Twenty-fourth  Ode  of  the  same  book,  ^^lntactis  opu- 
lentior*')  were  at  once  a  real  and  valuable  public  service  and  poetry 
of  a  high  order.  Whatever  may  be  the  modern  opinion  of  didactic 
poetry,  what  Horace  says  in  the  epistle  to  the  Pisos, 

"omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci" 

expresses  the  ancient  notion.    Moreover,  we  can  easily  appreciate  the 
sincerity  and  truth  of 

"Virtutem  incolumem  odimus 

sublatam  ex  oculis  qucerimus,  invidi" 

his  pleas  for  simplicity  and  fidelity;   his  picture  of  the  historic 


grandeur  of  Rome;  and  the  powerful  and  dramatic  ode  on  Regulus, 
with  its  perfect  picture  of  the  old  consuPs  quiet  courage,  f acing  the 
Punic  tortures  as  calmly  as  if  leaving  for  a  week-end  in  the  country: 

"quam  si  clientum  longa  negotia 
diiudicata  lite  relinqueret, 
tendens  Venafranos  in  agros 
aut  Laced(emonium  Tarentum." 

The  traits  that  constitute  the  greatness  of  Horace  the  lyrist,  how- 
ever,  are  perhaps  not  the  ones  that  make  him  so  lovable  and  popular. 
His  polished  and  jovial  Anacreontics,  his  graceful,  bantering,  light 
love-Iyrics,  his  rapid  successions  of  exquisitely-imagined  tableaux, 
have  a  universal  appeal.  And  for  moments  when  we  tire  of  the  stir- 
ring,  the  romantic,  the  ideal  and  impassioned,  there  is  no  vade  mecum 
more  excellent  than  his  epistles,  the  latest,  in  point  of  time,  and  the 
most  mature  and  urbane  of  his  works.  They  strike  a  mean  between 
the  odes  and  the  satires.  They  are  calm  and  elegant,  realistic,  terse 
and  perf ectly  polished  in  expression.  Here  we  meet  Horace  the  phi- 
losopher,  giving  expression  to  his  kindly  wisdom  in  verse  of  which 
not  a  line  need  be  blotted  out.  Their  wisdom,  worldly,  moral  and 
literary,  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  the  loftiest  poetry  is  made,  but 
they  show  Horace  at  his  ease  in  that  middle  region  which  he  regarded 
as  the  domain  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  and  they  have  the  irresistible 
charm  of  his  self-revelation.  In  them,  Horace  is  what  he  has  so 
of  ten  been  styled,  the  poet  of  middle  age. 

This  review  of  Horace  must  seem  unsatisfactory  to  many.  To 
the  ardent  Horace-Iover,  it  may  seem  too  sparing  of  praise.  To  the 
stricter  critic,  it  will  doubtless  seem  unscholarly  and  sketchy.  For- 
tunately,  whatever  may  be  our  difiiculty  in  setting  down  in  black 
and  white  the  reasoris  for  our  preference  for  the  bard  of  Venusia, 
this  does  not  hinder  our  enjoyment  of  him.  He  remains  always  a 
true  friend,  a  delightfully  wise,  seriously  smiling  man  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  enjoying  life  and  knew  how  to  recapture  that 
enjoyment  in  his  poetry;  a  bard  of  many  and  varying  moods  and 
talents,  whose  feelings  ranged  from  quiet  amusement  to  a  lof ty  sense 
of  Rome's  destiny,  to  a  ^^sceva  indignatio"  that  approached  sublimity; 
one  who  can  picture  the  amusing  and  the  dramatic,  the  insignificant 
and  the  magnificent,  the  every-day  commonplace  and  the  truly 
beautiful.  With  intermittent  inspiration,  but  with  ever-charming 
felicity  and  grace,  he  still  has  the  same  effect  on  us  that  he  had  on 
Persius.    If  you  admit  him,  ^^Circum  prcecordia  ludit" 


Infeger  Vitae 

The  man  whose  life's  an  open  book, 
Who  never  virtue's  path  forsook, 
Needs  not  to  bows  for  safety  look, 
Or  Moorish  dart; 

Whether  near  Syrtes'  seething  sands, 
Or  north,  in  wild  Caucasian  lands, 
Or  on  Hydaspes'  golden  strands, 
The  fabled  mart, 

When  once,  care-free,  I  sought  the  wood, 
And  sang  my  love  as  lovers  should, 
A  wolf  fled  from  me  where  1  stood, 
Defenseless  quitel 

And  what  a  wolfl  Of  monstrous  size — 
Like  fiery  pits  his  glowing  eyes, 
His  teeth  proclaimed  he'd  break  his  prize 
In  one  sharp  bite. 

So  place  me  wheresoe^er  you  will, 
In  barren  plains  where  snowdrifts  chill, 
Of  cold  rll  never  have  my  fill, 
ril  fervent  be; 

Or  where  the  sun's  hot  wheels  in  flight, 
Set  fields  afire  in  killing  blight, 
Still  will  I  sing  love's  jewel  bright, 
My  Lalage. 


JosEPH  P.  Farnan,  '38. 
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Theodore  P.  Roeser,  '36. 
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Carpe  Diem 

The  year  is  young,  the  air  breathes  clear, 
And  all  the  earth  blooms  fresh  and  fair. 

The  flowers  blush  'neath  summer^s  sun 
And  all  the  world  is  free  from  care. 

But  harvest-time  will  soon  draw  near. 

The  yeary  like  life,  will  pass  away, 
But  nature  knows  when  it  %uill  die — 

While  man,  perhaps,  may  pass  to-day. 


RoBERT  J.  Fahey,  '38. 
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Tkk-Tock 

[Being  a  faithful  translation  of  a  newly-discovered  manuscript  of  a  Roman 
poet,  who,  f  or  some  reason  or  other,  f  ailed  to  sign  his  name  to  the  work.  However, 
the  style  and  vocabulary  incline  the  translator  to  believe  it  one  of  the  early  attempts 
of  Horace.] 

Far  off  in  Father  Zeus'  fair  domain 

There  lives  the  god  who  o'er  the  clocks  doth  reign. 

Obeyed  and  loved  is  he  by  every  clock 

Who  constantly  repeats  his  name,  Tick-Tock. 


Of  all  the  gods,  there  lives  none  like  him; 

Full  strange  is  he  and  of  peculiar  whim. 

Some  clocks,  at  his  command,  quite  swiftly  go; 

While  others  yet,  should  so  he  choose,  move  ^^slow. 


A  clock  have  I  (they  say  *tis  of  the  best) ; 
But  Tick-Tock  often  deigns  to  grant  it  rest. 
For  when  it  should  a  nightly  vigil  keep, 
It  sinks  with  me  into  the  land  of  sleep. 

Or,  when  Fm  in  the  midst  of  some  sweet  dream, 
Sailing  gladly,  far  from  life's  dark  stream, 
At  break  of  dawn  there  comes  the  deafning  ring 
Of  this  cursed  clock  whom  Tick-Tock  bids  to  sing. 

'^Good  Tick-Tock,  now  please  hearken  to  my  plea; 
Grant  this,  and  I  thy  servant  e*er  will  be; 
If  thou  wilt  hear  this  humble  prayer  of  mine, 
To  thee  Vll  build  a  great  and  wondrous  shrine: 

"As  clocks  go  ticking  onward  through  the  night, 
Hold  them  back,  restrain  their  hasty  flight; 
Fill  me  with  sweet  and  soothing  rest 
And  this  of  all  your  blessings  will  be  best. 
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^'But  when  they  wind  their  journey  through  the  day, 
Give  them  rein  and  speed  them  on  their  way; 
For  thus  the  sooner  all  my  tasks  will  die 
That  on  my  shoulders  now  so  weighty  lie" 

^Tis  thus  I  stand  alone  in  silent  prayer, 

And  to  this  god  my  troubles  humbly  bare. 

(But,  though  the  gods  I  tremble  e'er  to  mock, 

My  prayer  unanswered  makes  me  doubt  Tick-Tock,) 

George  E.  Lynch,  '38. 
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Horatian  Humor 

THE  evolution  of  Latin  humor  has  been  likened  to  the  rising  taste 
of  cultured  reactions  to  entertainment.  When  one's  standards 
become  more  refined,  when  the  mind  becomes  more  cathoHc  in 
view-point,  when  moral  nature  ascends  to  a  higher  plane  through 
the  mellowing  discipHne  of  education,  then  does  man  begin  to  eschew 
the  scurrilous  and  patronize  the  urbane.  For  the  urbane,  according 
to  Matthew  Arnold,  "always  aims  at  a  spiritual  and  intellectual 
effect,  and,  not  excluding  the  use  of  banter,  never  disjoins  banter 
itself  from  politeness,  from  felicity."  Thus  doing,  it  transcends  the 
bawdy,  the  brawling,  the  low  humor  and  is  in  itself  stimulating  to  the 
intellect  as  well  as  to  the  ribs.  We  might  say,  then,  that  this  type  is 
the  epitome  of  all  the  best  qualities  of  humor;  the  kind  of  wit  that 
glows  steadily,  instead  of  sparkling  sporadically;  that  teaches  while  it 
charms;  that  does  not  depend  on  wit  for  its  own  sake,  but  uses  it  as  a 
spearhead  to  penetrate  the  surf ace.  High  comedy  is  never  as  side- 
splitting  as  the  wit  of  the  pit.  But  the  wit  of  the  pit  is,  after  all, 
just  so  much  clap-trap,  designed  and  intended  only  to  draw  laughs — 
to  reduce  the  catchword,  a  trap  f  or  claps.  High  comedy  or  urbanity 
succeeds  by  the  general  tone  of  the  whole  piece,  not  by  individual 
witticisms.  But  in  this  way  the  effect  is  more  potent  in  general 
execution  and  more  lasting  in  remembrance. 

Like  everything  else,  Latin  humor  had  to  start  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder.  Outside  of  haphazard  and  intermittent  attempts  of  for- 
gotten  names,  the  first  real  exponent  of  humor  was  our  old  friend, 
Cato  the  Censor.  Cato's  humor  viewed  to-day  seems  like  the  small- 
est  "potatoes"  of  Cincinnatus.  For  it  was  the  rough  guff aws  of  the 
camp  and  the  hearty  shouts  of  a  republican  citizenry  that  encour- 
aged  the  old  man  to  better  or  worse.  Narrow-minded  and  Roman 
though  he  was,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  sense  of  humor  that  must  have 
risen  above  those  virtues  of  his;  thus  causing  him  to  forget  his  dig- 
nity  to  the  extent  of  making  people  laugh.  For,  indeed,  the  picture 
of  stern  old  Cato,  even  smiling,  is  rather  difficult  to  contemplate.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  realized  the  f utility  of  continual  stric- 
tures  and  dire  sermons  without  the  comic  relief  padded  in  for 
interest. 
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The  next  figure  demanding  our  consideration  is  Lucilius,  the 
most  important  member  of  the  Scipionian  circle,  the  first  great 
exemplar  of  satire  and,  what  is  more  interesting,  the  model  of  Hora- 
tian  satire.  Lucilius'  humor  was  of  the  biting  kind,  often  descend- 
ing  to  personalities  and  searing  invective.  Save  his  coarser  passages 
of  vituperation,  however,  his  humor  set  a  new  standard  for  the  Lat- 
ins.  Lacking  the  restraint  and  delicacy  of  Horace,  perhaps  it  was 
that  very  lack  that  gif ted  him  with  a  more  devastating  brilliance  of 
wit.  For  like  the  inspirations  of  Shelley,  his  pen  sparkled  and  fizzled 
alternately.  Like  Byron,  he  never  bothered  to  correct  his  work.  The 
very  temperamental  character  of  his  genius  distributed  (quod  est 
demonstratum)  virtues  and  faults  with  a  balanced  impartiality.  If 
he  was  scintillating,  he  was  coarse,  too.  If  some  of  his  pieces  snap 
and  bite,  others  rub  salt  into  the  wounds  by  their  viciousness  and 
salacity.  If  some  were  admirable  f or  their  practical  good  sense,  oth- 
ers  were  obscured  by  the  author's  personal  enmities  and  preferences. 
We  shall  see  how  Horace  took  the  good,  disdaining  the  bad,  and  how 
he  defended  his  discrimination  in  a  public  satire. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  here  to  enter  the  name  of  Cicero, 
if  only  as  embodying  the  spirit  of  the  day  in  his  works.  It  is  to  his 
oratory  we  must  turn  for  whatever  humor  we  can  cull  from  him, 
because  the  philosophical  character  of  his  other  prose  precludes  the 
introduction  of  any  levity  into  them.  He  recognized,  as  we  can  see 
from  his  own  statement  of  principle,  the  acute  need  for  rendering 
audiences  docile  and  interested,  and  for  that  reason  employed  what 
wit  he  could.  What  instantly  distinguishes  him  from  Lucilius  is  his 
strict  censure  of  any  ribaldry.  Cicero  was  a  very  careful  worker; 
we  may  be  sure  that  nothing  passed  his  file  that  would  incriminate 
him  in  any  way.  This  doesn't  mean  that  Cicero  was,  primarily,  a 
strait-Iaced  moralist  in  his  writings.  Cicero  was,  like  all  orators,  the 
most  politic  man  of  his  day  (save  in  his  Philippics,  delivered  when  he 
was  tired  of  it  all) ,  and  as  such,  I  think,  could  be  expected  to  seize 
anything  practical  to  his  purpose.  But  the  f act  remains  that  almost 
never  do  we  find  him  guilty  of  any  indiscretion  in  his  writings.  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  approaching  empire,  Cicero's  humor 
tends  to  the  ingenious — ^his  wit  simmers  in  the  mind  for  a  moment 
and  then  bursts,  bubbling  into  boil.  Horace,  we  may  be  sure,  bor- 
rowed  a  few  pages  f rom  his  notebook  also.  The  pendulum  of  taste 
had  begun  to  swing. 
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To  retrospect  in  a  more  congenial  field,  the  difference  between 
Plautus  and  Terence,  the  outstanding  comic  dramatists  of  ancient 
Rome,  may  be  seen  in  a  general  way  through  the  parallel  of  Lucilius 
and  Cicero.  For  Terence  was  infinitely  more  refined,  polished  and 
delicate;  with  the  corresponding  dearth  of  spontaneity,  of  sprawling 
good  f un  and  hilarious  f  arce  that  sprang  out  of  the  f reedom  of  Plau- 
tus'  offerings.  So,  in  summary,  the  chief  tradition  handed  down  to 
Horace  consisted  of  a  penchant  for  salacity  and  personal  diatribe. 
As  has  been  seen,  there  were  many,  many  ancient  graces  which 
Horace  thought  good  enough  to  imitate,  especially  the  Lucilian  cri- 
terion  of  satire.  But  the  universal  propensity  for  vulgarity  was 
thrown  out  of  court  by  Horace  in  his  criticism  of  Lucilius,  which 
only  goes  further  to  illustrate  the  golden  mean  of  his  ways.  This  lit- 
erary  restraint  seems  perhaps  a  pretty  petty  accomplishment  to  the 
reader  of  to-day.  But  let  him  look  about  even  in  our  own  day.  Jeal- 
ousy  among  authors  is  proverbial.  Moreover,  Horace  had  to  battle 
against  the  accumulating  weight  of  perennial  tradition  to  justify  his 
course  of  satirical  moderation.  Furthermore,  in  Horace's  day  the 
antipathy  between  literary  circles  was  particularly  savage.  Literary 
criticism  of  the  day  had  degenerated  (perhaps  more  than  that  of  any 
other  age)  into  personal  attacks  on  the  man,  his  f  riendships,  and  even 
his  politics.  The  inf  amous  anathema  of  Keats'  poems  by  Blackwood^s 
and  the  Edinburgh  Keview  because  of  his  f riendship  for  Leigh  Hunt, 
is  an  interesting  case  in  point.  Even  Horace  in  his  embryonic  efforts 
could  not  resist  the  fascinating  whip  of  personalities  until  he  was 
sure  enough  of  his  own  powers  to  rise  above  that  sort  of  thing  and 
devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  own  ideals.  I  do  not  assert  that 
Horace  was  meanly  politic  in  swearing  by  custom;  it  is  significant 
that  the  cause  of  his  unpopularity  with  contemporary  writers  was 
his  criticism  of  Lucilius  for  his  personal  invective!  There  was  noth- 
ing  in  Horace  that  suggested  a  full  sea-chest  of  canvas  to  suit  every 
wind.  The  f act  that  he  stated  his  principles  so  often,  ever  without 
contradiction  and  without  repetition  in  form,  bespeaks  his  firmness 
of  character  and  fertility  of  technique. 

No  one  can  read  Horace  without  admiration  at  the  f ulfillment  of 
principles  reiterated  time  and  again  in  his  poetry.  We  couIdn't  like 
a  hypocrite,  no  matter  how  good  his  poetry.  Certainly  Horace's 
moods  are  restrained,  having  little  of  the  passionate  appeal  of  Catul- 
lus,  but  winning  with  a  soft  charm  all  their  own.    Especially  is  this 
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subdued  tone  apparent  in  his  humor,  rendered  more  potent  by  com- 
parison  with  his  haranguing  coUeagues  and  predecessors.  Horace's 
outstanding  contribution  to  Latin  humor  was  the  elimination  of  all 
that  was  violent,  bitter  and  galling,  everything  that  smacked  of  per- 
sonal  vitriol,  and  the  introduction  of  the  smooth,  the  quiet,  the 
urbane.  With  him  satire  was  of  a  class,  not  of  an  individual.  His 
satires  and  his  odes  form  a  unified  running  commentary  on  the  con- 
ditions  of  the  times.  What  appeals  to  a  great  many  readers  is  his 
commonsense  attitude  toward  moral  and  physical  vices.  He  did  not 
rage  at  them  because  they  were  wrong  in  themselves,  because  they 
seemed  innately  evil  as  they  must  seem  to  every  civilized  man,  and 
undoubtedly  seemed  so  to  him.  He  showed  the  injuries  to  oneself 
attendant  upon  these  evils  and  immediately  became  effective.  He 
tickled  while  he  taught,  and  where  a  teacher  is  interesting  or  f unny 
there  will  his  dicta  take  fruit. 

Horace  calls  his  satire,  sermones,  or  conversations,  revealing  how 
wilfully  he  intended  his  intimate  tone.  The  light,  witty  essay  will 
always  traverse  where  perhaps  its  heavy-armored  brother  will  sink  in 
the  quicksands.  Addison,  Lamb,  Smith  and,  in  our  own  day,  Lucas 
turn  on  their  floodgates  of  cheery  good  f  un  and  float  our  capricious 
crafts  of  attention  over  to  their  island  of  knowledge.  The  only  rea- 
son  H.  L.  Mencken  f ails  is  because  when  we  land  on  his  intellectual 
shores  we  starve  for  want  of  nourishment.  Can  we  say  that  of 
Horace?  If  in  the  odes  he  seems  a  bit  cynical  of  love,  we  must  on 
one  hand  indulge  senile  bachelor  whims  and  to  take  a  more  practical 
view,  thank  him  for  revealing  intimately  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
carnivora  preying  on  man,  the  female  vampire.  He  smiles  behind 
his  hand,  but  no  knife  behind  that  hand  could  be  more  merciless 
than  his  pen.  In  the  satires  he  laughs  outright,  but  nowhere  is  the 
gustiness  of  mirth  more  withering  to  its  victims.  Writers  have  uni- 
versally  recognized  humor  to  be  the  most  immediately  effective 
methods  of  criticism,  and  there  is  no  use  descending  into  bathetic 
truisms  over  what  is  self-evident.  Horace,  however,  seems  to  be  the 
first  satirist  to  agree  with  the  modern  conception  of  urbane  satire, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  is  attested  by  the  support  of  Augustus 
in  his  own  day  and  the  scholarly  incense  of  centuries  in  his  to-mor- 
row.  Nietzsche  calls  his  humor  "the  geniality  of  a  warm  winter's 
day."  Wordsworth  likes  his  appreciation  of  "the  value  of  compan- 
ionable  friendship.'* 
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We  like  him  for  his  warm  sympathy  in  his  rich  urbanity,  for  his 
disguise  of  the  practical  beneath  the  honeyed  surf ace  of  the  charm- 
ing.  You  ask,  do  we  like  being  fed  the  doctor's  sugar-coated  pili? 
No  true  aesthete  would,  of  course.  But  it  is  his  pictures,  his  lilting 
music,  his  crystally  perfect  expression  and  underlying  charm  of 
humor  that  transcends  and  dissipates  the  disagreeable  knowledge  that 
we  are  being  fed.  For  those  who  do  not  shudder  at  the  very  mention 
of  didacticism  this  point  wasn't  necessary.  But  there  are  some  who 
must  have  their  humor  served  up  to  them  with  labels  on  the  platters, 
and  who  can  imagine  no  comedy  outside  of  the  vaudeville  stage  and 
P.  G.  Wodehouse.  At  them  let  us  smile  like  Horace  at  the  Gracilis 
puer  and  rejoice  in  that  latter  smile  for  the  pleasure  it  can  aflFord  us. 
Do  we  wonder  at  his  cultivation  of  the  device  that  instantly  attracts 
attention?  No  writer  can  believe  that  the  droll  smoothness  of  his 
wit  dripped  off  his  pen  any  more  than  off  that  of  Addison.  His  own 
"labor  of  the  file"  was  here  used  with  greatest  effect.  For  humor  is 
a  delicate  thing  and  can  easily  boomerang. 

RoBERT  F.  Carroll,  '38. 
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Hof ace  Makes  a  Confession 


IREMEMBER  that,  when  I  was  a  little  younger,  every  unsuccess- 
ful  love  affair  sent  me  home  brooding,  and  Fd  sit  down  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  Vd  be  betraying  the  Guild  of  Poets,  if  I  didn't 
forthwith  knock  out  a  lyric  that  moaned  and  groaned  and  tore  its 
hair  in  anguish.  But  years  have  gone,  together  with  most  of  my 
hair,  and  when  I  go  home  now,  I  drink  some  wine,  and  go  to  sleep. 
For  instance,  there  was  that  little  blonde  youVe  doubtless  seen 
me  with  lately — well,  you  won't  see  me  with  her  any  more — she 
must  have  heard  that  poetry  doesn't  pay.  And,  this  is  the  truth, 
when  I  tried  to  write  something  that  quivered  with  agony,  and  pal- 
pitated  with  frustrated  passion,  I — well,  read  it  for  yourself : 

TO  THE  FAIR  BUT  CRUEL  FIFI 

Alas,  Alas! 
1  was  an  ass  to  leave  my  class; 
I  thought  it  smart  to  woo  her  heart, 
But  found  her  mistress  of  the  art, — 
She's  torn  my  bosom  all  apart, 

I  sadly  croak, 
"My  heart  is  broke, 

Gone  up  in  smoke, 

Shattered  like  glass — ** 

(But  let  that  pass.) 

Tears,  Tears! 
So  young  in  years,  I  had  no  fears; 
I  thought  myself  in  wiles  far  past  her, 
But  found  her  craftier  and  faster — 
My  hosom's  breach  needs  tons  of  plaster, 

Mournful  I  sigh, 
''Ah,  let  me  die!" 

(But  I  donH  try; 

Rather,  in  beers 

rll  drown  my  tears) , 

Wails,  Wails! 

My  poor  heart  quails,  within  me  fails; 

How  can  I  live  unless  I  mate  her? 

Why  should  the  only  thing  to  sate  her 

Be  dropping  me  like  a  hot  potato? 
Vm  plunged  in  woe, 
Ah!  so  much  so! 

(But  gentle  reader,  don*t  get  worried — 
This  sadness  long  since  have  l  buried, 
All  this  is  veils;  Vm  hard  as  nails) , 
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To  a  Modern  Pyrrha 

Ohy  why  do  you  pretend  to  love 
With  tender  looks  and  smileSy 

When  he  with  whom  you  laugh  and  play 
Is  a  victim  of  your  wiles? 

And  why  do  you  lay  snares  for  him, 

Then  keep  him  far  apart? 
^Twere  better  that  you  plunged  a  knife 

Into  his  trusting  heart, 

For  long  you^ve  ruled  with  fickle  wand 

In  love's  unreal  domain, 
And  long  you've  jested  at  poor  youth 

And  bound  him  with  your  chain. 

^Tis  time  that  you  should  hear  his  call, 

And  shed  your  subtle  guile; 
Then  take  his  hand  and  face  a  life 

That  loves  a  lover's  smile. 


Bertram  J.  McLaughlin,  '38. 
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To  Pyrrha 

Date:  1700 

What  youth  held  fast  by  Yenus^  chains  rived 
On  rosy  bed — umbrageous  arch  o^erhead — 
Embraces  thee,  Pyrrha  proud,  with  scented  arm? 
Or  who  the  favored  one  for  whom  your  charm 
Of  mobile  hair  you  gird?  Poor  luckJess  wightl 
Soon  shall  he  know  Jove's  congregated  might, 
Cerulean  meads  shall  rage  and  rasp  and  roar, 
Regurgitating  frothy  foam  ashore — 
Whom  now  Serenity  enfolds,  immersed 
In  Passion's  grossly  ghastly  play,  rehearsed 
By  Bacchus,  Pallas,  Jove  and  all  the  gods 
With  whom  his  work  the  Poet  wisely  lards. 
Auricular  heed  take,  ye  in  lovers^  war, 
I  fret  a  fevered  front  o'er  love  no  more; 
My  rill-emitting  tunic  shows  it  clear — 
Dire  durance  saved  by  wreck  Calypsian  sheer. 


JosEPH  P.  Farnan,  '38. 


The  Philosophy  of  Horace 

YOU  can  learn  much,"  said  the  flaccid  and  aging  Horace  to  the 
eager  youth  at  his  side,  "f  rom  the  lives  and  experiences  of  others. 
I  remember  how  my  father  profited  greatly  by  the  examples 
he  saw  in  other  men,  how  he  had  practically  an  entire  philosophy  of 
hfe  amassed  f rom  vicarious  experience.  Whenever  he  would  exhort 
me  to  live  a  thrifty,  frugal  Hfe,  contented  with  what  he  had  saved 
for  me,  he  would  say,  *Do  you  not  see  how  hard  it  is  for  the  son  of 
Albius  to  live,  and  how  needy  Barrus  is — a  signal  warning  to  prevent 
any  one  from  wasting  his  inheritance.'  If  he  wished  to  deter  me 
from  dishonorable  love,  he  would  say,  *Do  not  be  like  Scetanus.'^ 
Now,  the  hour-glass  has  been  reversed,  and  I  find  my  position  toward 
one,  such  as  you,  quite  comparable  to  that  once  held  by  my  f  ather. 
Perhaps,  through  me,  you  may  procure  an  estimation  of  philosophic 
values,  especially  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic,  which  now,  as  ever,  find 
an  important  place  in  a  young  man's  mind. 

"  *If  you  ask  me  under  which  of  these  leaders  I  am,  beneath  which 
roof  I  shelter  myself,  I  answer  that  I  am  bound  in  no  way  to  one 
master,  but,  wherever  the  tempest  drives  me,  there  I  go  as  a  guest.* 
Of  course,  at  times  I  f avored  one  and  at  times  the  other.  In  fact, 
when  I  came  home  after  the  war,  nothing  seemed  greater  than  the 
precepts  of  Epicurus.  Dissatisfaction,  no  political  life  in  view,  a 
natural  aversion  to  hard  work,  and  the  usual  free-thinking  skepti- 
cism  of  youth  regarding  the  gods  and  duties,  were  all  conducive  to 
the  acceptance  of  pleasant  dogmas,  which  I  had  heard  wandering 
from  the  Porch  to  the  Academy  and  from  the  Academy  to  the 
Garden,  when  I  was  in  Greece. 

"The  hedonic  attitude  of  Epicureanism  is  quite  attractive  when 
you  consider  the  'continual,  overhanging  imminence  of  death.'^  'It 
does  not  matter  who  you  are,  rich  or  poor,  pauper  or  king.'^  *You 
will  quit  all  those  wooded  domains  you  have  purchased,  and  the 
mansion,  and  the  villa,  which  yellow  Tiber  washes;  you  will  quit 
them,  and  your  heir  will  enjoy  the  wealth  that  you  have  piled  on 
high.    Whether  the  rich  descendant  of  ancient  Inachus,  it  matters 
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not,  or  poor  and  of  the  lowHest  birth,  you  sojourn  beneath  the  sky, 
a  victim  of  Orcus,  who  never  feels  compassion.  We  all  are  driven 
to  the  same  place;  our  lot  is  shaken  in  an  urn,  sooner  or  later  sure  to 
come  forth,  and  embark  us  in  the  boat  for  a  region  of  endless  exile.'^ 

'Terhaps,  my  son,  you  will  dissent  and  point  out  a  man,  who  has 
gained  and  is  gaining  great  wealth,  who  sits  in  his  mansion,  honored 
and  feared.  Surely,  you  say,  with  his  wealth  and  his  pious  sacrific- 
ing,  no  terrif ying  shades  await  him.  I  shall  remind  you  of  Postumus, 
whom  I  well  advised:  *The  fleeting  years  glide  away;  and  piety  will 
never  bring  a  check  to  wrinkles,  or  to  Old  Age's  stern  advance,  or  to 
unconquerable  Death.  No,  my  friend,  not  if,  with  three  hundred 
bulls,  each  day  that  passes,  you  strive  to  pacify  the  mind  of  Pluto, 
whom  even  tears  may  not  move.  .  .  .  Land,  mansion,  gentle  wife, 
must  all  be  left;  and  of  these  trees  that  you  are  rearing  (except  the 
hateful  cypresses),  not  one  will  follow  you,  their  short-Iived  lord. 
Your  worthier  heir  will  waste  the  Caecuban,  which  you  have  guarded 
with  a  hundred  keys;  and  stain  the  floor  with  that  magnificent  wine, 
choicer  than  any  quaffed  at  pontiffs'  feasts.'^ 

"You  see  how  wise  it  is  to  emulate  this  conjectured  heir.    Let  not 

opportunities  escape,  let  the  motto  be,  ^Carpe  diem  quam  minimum 

credula  postero,'^    And  yet,  Quinctius  Hirpinus  could  never  learn 

this  simple  rule  and  *consuming  cares'  beset  him  all  his  life.^    My 

advice  is  *never  to  ask  what  to-morrow  will  be  like,  but  credit  for 

yourself  every  day  that  Fortune  offers,  whatever  it  is  like.     Never 

refuse,  in  your  youth,  a  delightful  love  affair  or  a  dance,  so  long  as 

grey-haired  sourness  spoils  not  your  tender  age.    Seek  the  Campus, 

the  squares,  the  tender  whisperings  at  nightfall,  again  and  again,  at 

some  preconcerted  hour,  finally  the  pretty  laugh  f rom  the  depth  of 

the  nook,  that  betrays  the  hiding  girl  and  the  forfeit  snatched  from 

her  arm,  or  the  finger  that  feigns  to  be  unyielding.'^    Thus,  did  I, 

in  my  youth,  sing  the  praises  of  the  attending  hour  with  words  glis- 

tening  with  eagerness: 

*Huc  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  brevis 
Flores  amoenx  ferre  jube  rosce, 
Dum  res  et  cetas  et  sororum 
Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra'^ 
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"But  there  was  more  to  this  attitude  in  philosophy  than  a  mere 
exultation  over  living.  *Nothing  is  so  productive  of  cheerfulness,* 
said  Epicurus,  'as  to  abstain  from  meddling,  not  to  engage  in  diffi- 
cult  undertakings,  nor  to  force  oneself  to  do  something  beyond  his 
power.'  Look  around  you,  son;  everybody,  soldiers,  lawyers,  farm- 
ers,  all  try  to  outdo  themselves  for  wealth,  social  position,  power; 
and  you,  yourself,  can  see  how  unhappy  they  are.^  Consider  their 
position:  *Wideawake,  half  dead  through  fear,  they  live,  night  and 
day,  in  dread  of  rascal  thieves,  fire,  and  even  their  own  servants,  lest 
they  plunder  them  and  run  away.'^  Each  type  is  the  same — the 
political  aspirant:  'Fulgente  trahit  constrictos  Gloria  curru'^;  the 
harried  business  man:  'Aliena  negotia  centum  per  caput  et  circa 
saliunt  latus*^;  and  finally,  every  one  of  us,  the  low  and  the  great: 
^Ccelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia/^  Every  type  earns  for  his  effort 
worry  and  care,  and  must,  like  Alfius,  wish  for  quiet  solitude. 

"This  wish  was  the  wish  of  the  Epicureans,  the  simple  life,  the 
magic  prophylactic.  Tlest  is  the  man,  who  far  from  business,  like 
our  ancient  ancestors,  tills  his  paternal  f  arm  with  his  own  oxen,  f  ree 
from  all  usurious  dealings:  he  is  not  startled  by  the  fierce  notes  of 
the  martial  trumpet,  nor  shudders  at  the  raging  sea;  he  shuns  the 
forum  and  the  insolent  threshold  of  citizens,  raised  to  high  estate.'^ 
It  is  the  greatest  gif t  that  Epicurean  philosophy  has  to  offer  and,  all 
my  life,  I,  myself ,  have  clung  to  simple  standards.  What  do  I  do 
every  day?  Why,  I  merely  read,  take  walks,  listen  to  fortune-tellers, 
buy  vegetables,  eat  briefly,  and  sleep  late  in  the  morning.^ 

"One  of  these  simplicities,  that  of  plain  food,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  One  can  drink  wine  and  enjoy  the  attending  hour, 
but,  if  truly  Epicurean,  he  preserves  a  modicum  of  simplicity  in  it 
all.  Vergil,  no  doubt,  realized  the  truth  of  this,  when  he  greatly 
enjoyed  the  unpretentious  fare,  to  which  I  invited  him.®  Unpre- 
tentious,  indeed,  for  *My  fare  consists  chiefly  of  olives,  endive,  and 
light  mallows.'^  Of  equal  importance  to  an  Epicurean  is  simplicity 
of  home  and  surroundings,  and,  of  the  advantages  of  this,  you  need 
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merely  ask  Mascenas,  for  whom  my  simple  villa  was  ever  open.^  To 
me,  that  villa  was  the  perfect  fulfillment  of  an  earnest  wish.  When 
I  was  young,  *I  often  prayed  that  I  might  have  a  piece  of  land,  not 
so  very  large,  with  a  garden,  an  eternal  spring  nearby  the  house,  and 
a  little  woodland  besides.'^  Now  a  Sabine  farm  is  mine,  preferable 
to  the  riches  of  the  gods.^ 

"Unfortunately,  this  idea  of  living  a  simple  life,  of  pursuing  all 
pleasures,  leads  to  some  grave  difficulties.  Take  into  consideration 
our  many  duties,  private  and  public,  especially  our  duty  to  the  gods. 
When  one  cries,  'Dissolve  frigus/  and  ^Deprome  merumy^  there 
is  a  tendency  to  believe  either  that  there  are  no  gods  or  that  they 
have  no  care  for  mankind.  The  ^pia  test(^  makes  us  forget  this 
world  and  the  next.  I  used  to  smile  at  rumors  and  f  abrications  about 
divine  manifestations.  *Let  the  Jew,  Apella,  believe  such  things, 
not  I,'  I  said,  *for  I  have  come  to  realize  that  the  gods  lead  a  life 
free  from  care,  and,  if  nature  works  wonders,  it  is  not  that  the  gods 
send  them  down  from  heaven.'^  To  me,  at  times,  a  divine  being 
was  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination,  a  Jove,  *bIowing  out  both 
his  cheeks  in  anger.'®  Religion,  itself,  was  a  conglomeration  of 
superstitions.  For  instance,  Canidia  and  Sagana  would  go  hunting 
for  old  bones  and  noxious  plants  in  graveyards,^  and,  if  this  failed, 
they  would  vent  their  mephitic  malfeasances  on  defenseless  youths.® 
Then,  that  nonsense  about  Priapus,  a  good-for-nothing  log,  by 
chance  made  into  a  god.^  Thus,  my  mind  ran,  and,  thus,  I  doubted 
one  and  all  of  the  things  which  my  f  ather  had  so  patiently  inculcated. 

''^But  once  I  saw  lightning  in  a  clear  sky,^^  and  once  I  came  near 
death.^^  Such  things  prompt  the  mind  to  reconsider.  My  son,  if 
Epicurus  said,  *the  dead  exist  no  longer,'  he  was  wrong;  if  he  said 
that  the  gods  did  not  care  about  the  fortunes  of  men,  he  was  wrong; 
you  may  well  believe  that  *God  has  the  power  to  change  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  to  make  poor  a  man  with  rich  estate,  to  bring  what 
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is  hidden  into  full  view.'^     Duties  to  the  divine  ones  should  be 
prompted  by  fear,  if  by  nothing  else. 

"In  a  similar  way,  we  have,  as  I  said,  social  and  personal  duties. 
The  business  of  supporting  a  country  is  not  dew-dipped,  but  grim 
and  laborious.  '^A  strong  youth  should  learn  by  sharp  warfare  to 
endure  cheerfully  pinching  penury,  he  should  be  a  horseman  with 
formidable  lance  and  trouble  the  savage  Parthians,  and  pass  his  life 
beneath  the  sky,  and  live  in  perilous  times:  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori,'^  Indeed,  not  to  devote  one's  own  abilities  to  the  social 
end  of  our  country  is  high  treason.  The  Epicurean  may  desire  no 
attachment,  no  oflficial  station,  no  f amily,  because  he  sees  all  of  these 
involve  a  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble,  but  it  is  on  such  things  that 
the  *ship  of  state'  depends. 

"There  is  but  one  more  important,  evil  eff ect  that  I  shall  mention 
to  you.  Although  Epicurus  said,  Trudence  in  pleasure  is  our  great- 
est  good,'  and  although  an  Epicurean  nominally  observes  the  sim- 
plicities  of  life,  it  is  difScuIt  not  to  go  to  an  excess  in  delights.  For 
example,  we  have  long  desires,  but  the  gratification  of  our  passions 
is  very  brief.  Therefore,  some  overstep  the  boundary  in  sensual 
pleasure,  to  satisfy  their  desire,  but  lower  their  nature.  He  becomes, 
as  many  say,  *a  hog  from  the  sty  of  Epicurus.'^  You  can  believe 
me  that  the  same  thing  occurs  in  every  excessive  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
Thus,  a  new  proposition  is  suggested  to  our  mind. 

"Perhaps  pleasure  will  come  more  abundantly,  when  not  sought 
at  all,  when  we  lose  ourselves  without  any  thought  of  gain,  when, 
through  intellectual,  social,  artistic  relations  and  pursuits,  we  give 
some  meaning  to  our  life.  *How  singular  is  the  thing  called  plea- 
sure,'  said  Socrates  at  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  when  he  was 
relieved  of  his  shackles,  *and  how  curiously  it  is  related  to  pain, 
which  might  be  thought  to  be  the  opposite  of  it;  for  they  are  never 
present  to  a  man  at  the  same  instant,  and  yet  he,  who  pursues  either, 
is  generally  compelled  to  take  the  other.'  Does  this  not  suggest  a 
second  manner  of  regarding  the  *black  care'  and  death,  which  I 
mentioned  as  being  so  overshadowing,  so  ever  prevalent,  a  veritable 
ubiquitous  quagmire?  Since  evidently  we  cannot  eat  pleasure,  and 
since  we  cannot  really  run  away  f  rom  pain,  we  must  learn  to  endure 
things. 
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"  'It  is  not  that  which  happened/  said  the  Stoical  slave,  Epictetus, 
*that  afflicts  a  man,  for  it  does  not  afflict  another;  but  it  is  the  opin- 
ion  about  what  has  happened  which  afflicts  the  man/  This  advice 
becomes  clear,  if  we  think  of  a  few  daily  examples.  *A  sweetheart 
demands  of  you  five  talents,  insults  you,  shuts  the  door  in  your  f  ace, 
throws  cold  water  over  you  .  .  .  and  still  you  are  driven  toward 
her.'  You  are  the  slave  to  your  passion.  Take  the  case  of  gluttony. 
'Luxuries  turn  bitter,  when  indulged  without  restraint,  and  your 
staggering  feet  refuse  to  support  the  diseased  body  .  .  .  still,  if 
attracted  by  a  redolent,  smoking  cake,  you  are  helpless.'  Since  such 
examples  exist,  *Who,  then,  is  free?  It  is  he,  who  is  wise,  a  true  lord 
over  himself,  unterrified  by  want  and  death  and  fetters,  who  can 
stem  his  passions,  and  scorn  glory:  complete  in  himself,  like  a  sphere, 
perfectly  round,  so  that  no  external  object  can  rest  on  the  polished 
surface:  against  such  a  person,  the  assault  of  Fortune  is  broken.'^ 
Equanimity  brings  about  great  happiness;  stupid  desires  and  baseless 
fears  perturb  us.  In  such  wise,  the  stoic  attitude  alone  offers  us  the 
happy  man.^ 

"That  is  a  hard  thing  to  understand — the  dogmatic  assertion  that 
the  Stoics  are  the  only  wise  men,  the  only  unfettered  rulers  of  their 
actions,  the  only  possessors  of  the  panacea  to  all  ills;  that  the  rest  of 
us  are  blind  and  shackled.^  The  best  way  to  understand  it  is  to 
consider  the  remark  of  Epictetus,  *Everything  has  two  handles;  one 
by  which  it  may  be  borne  and  another  by  which  it  cannot.'  One 
must  learn  to  take  the  correct  handle.  Look  into  your  own  person 
and  see  if  the  correct  attitudes  are  always  taken.  *Is  your  soul  deliv- 
ered  from  vain  ambition?  From  the  fears  of  death?  From  anger? 
Can  you  laugh  at  dreams,  magic,  terrors,  prodigies,  witches,  nightly 
phantoms,  Thessalian  portents?  Do  you  count  your  birthdays  with 
a  thankful  mind?  Can  you  forgive  a  friend?  Do  you  grow  a 
milder  and  better  man  as  old  age  comes?  How  are  you  relieved  by 
pulling  out  one  of  many  thorns?  If  you  know  not  how  to  live 
aright,  then  give  place  to  the  wise.'^  That  is  what  the  Stoic  means 
by  saying  he  is  the  only  wise  person.  The  rest  are  mad.  My  son,  you 
would  be  entirely  reasonable  if  you  approached  the  Forum  and  cried 
out,  'Attend  and  arrange  your  toga,  all  of  you  who  are  pale  with 
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the  disease  of  perverse  ambition,  or  avarice,  of  luxury,  or  gloomy 
superstition,  or  have  any  fever  of  the  mind:  come  near  me,  all  in 
order,  and  I  will  prove  that  you  are  mad,  every  one  of  you.'^ 

"This  Stoical  idea  of  succumbing  to  Fortune,  of  bearing  Destiny, 
implies  the  existence  of  a  deity,  or  a  universal  law,  which  we  happen 
to  personify.  Just  as  Epicureanism  would  infer  that  either  gods 
were  non-existing  or  impervious  to  our  crawling  and  dying  beneath 
this  *inverted  bowl  we  call  the  sky,'  Stoicism  impresses  us  with  the 
existence  of  some  Something,  some  power.  It  is  marvelously  built 
up  in  nature.  'The  sway  of  awful  kings  is  over  their  own  flocks; 
over  the  kings,  themselves,  is  the  sway  of  Jove.'^  It  is  a  mysterious 
power  that  takes  away  ^informis  hiemes'  and  regularly  brings  them 
back  again.^  Some  call  it  nature,  and  if  we  live  according  to  its 
rule,  nothing  matters,  whether  we  plough  a  hundred  acres  or  a  thou- 
sand.^    Whatever  it  is,  we  can  best  abide  by  it  and  be  content.^ 

'^This  impassiveness,  in  Stoicism,  is  often  exaggerated  by  some. 
They  reduce  it  to  an  absolute  asceticism.  They  cry,  ^Sperne  volup- 
tatesT^;  they  give  the  warning,  *If  you  chance  to  admire  anything, 
you  will  be  loth  to  lay  it  down.'^  Such  is  the  insensate  madness  of 
the  extreme  anchorite.  The  best  principle,  and  long  have  I  iterated 
it,  is  to  preserve  the  golden  mean.  *The  man,  who  makes  the  golden 
mean  his  choice,  is,  in  his  security,  f ar  from  the  squalor  of  a  ruinous 
dwelling,  in  his  temperance,  f ar  from  a  palace  which  envy  haunts. 
The  mighty  pine  is  of tenest  tossed  by  winds,  and  lofty  towers  f all 
with  the  heaviest  crash,  and  lightning  strikes  the  mountain's  topmost 
peak.'®  In  myriad  simile,  in  obverse  implication,  in  pertinent  exam- 
ple,  I  have  persistently  repeated  this  idea  to  my  friends,  to  Licinius, 
to  Valgius,  to  Vergil,  to  Msecenas:  ^Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi 
denique  fines,  quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum.'^  You 
will  understand,  then,  my  natural  antipathy  to  the  asceticism,  which 
is  often  a  consequent  of,  and  often  identified  with,  the  philosophy 
of  Stoicism. 

"There  is,  however,  a  graver  fault  in  Stoicism.  Its  calculating 
immobility  makes  its  votaries  heartless.    Reason  becomes  God,  and 
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they  treat  people  as  pawns  on  the  chess-board  of  life.  How  can  one 
have  any  deep  f riendships,  any  profound  devotions,  any  tender  sym- 
pathies,  with  the  composure  of  a  Stoic?  Can  I  be  impersonal,  when 
I  am  reunited  with  a  *buddy'  from  the  war?  'Kecepto  dulce  mihi 
furere  est  amico'^  The  Stoic  apathy  is  entirely  too  cold  and  hard. 
When  this  attitude  was  in  preference  at  Rome,  at  one  time,  it  hap- 
pened  that  my  friend,  Quintilius,  died.  I  wrote  a  note  to  Vergil 
about  it,  and  all  I  could  find  to  say  consisted  in  impassive  remarks 
on  Reverence,  Honor,  Justice,  Truth,  as  they  existed  unsurpassed  in 
the  lately  demised,  and  ended  by  harshly  reminding  Vergil  that  he 
would  also  die:  'Durum:  sed  levius  fit  patientia,  quicquid  corrigere 
est  nefas,'^    Surely,  we  were  not  made  to  live  so  cold  a  life. 

"The  question  may  have  come  up  in  your  mind,  my  son,  whether 
an  absolute  Stoicism  is  possible.  That  is  another  difficulty.  With 
majestic  Stoicism,  you  may  conceive  yourself  the  king  of  the  world, 
the  only  wise  philosopher.  But  suppose  that  you  are  walking  down 
the  Subura,  *Why,  the  mischievous  boys  pluck  you  by  the  beard. 
Unless  you  keep  them  in  order  with  your  club,  the  surrounding 
crowd  press  and  throng  you,  and  you,  poor  wretch,  burst  with  anger 
and  howl  like  a  dog,  you,  the  mightiest  of  mighty  monarchs.'^ 
After  all,  we  cannot  forget  that  we  are  mortal.  To  put  it  humor- 
ously,  *The  philosopher  is  only  less  in  magnitude  than  Jove,  rich, 
free,  ennobled,  fair;  in  short,  a  king  of  kings;  above  all  things  sound, 
except  when  a  cold  in  the  head  annoys  him.'^ 

"As  to  the  Stoic  idea  that  all  breaches  against  the  universal  law 
are  the  same  and  that  there  is  no  difference  in  degree  of  sin,  that  is 
nonsense.  The  very  ones  Vho  hold  all  sins  to  be  equal  are  hard 
pressed,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  real  life.'^  And  that,  my  son, 
rounds  out  the  debits  and  credits  of  Stoicism. 

"You  see  that  neither  of  these  philosophies  are  complete  guides  to 
life.  Pleasure,  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  incurs  indolence,  prof anity, 
uselessness,  weakness,  and  often  sinful  sensualism.  Stoic  apathy 
destroys  the  amenities  of  social  life,  friendship  and  love.  The  one 
disregards  the  duties  to  God,  man  and  oneself ;  the  other  mistakes 
them.    Each  is  quite  empty;  something  is  missing.    But  let  us  face 
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that,  which  we  have,  cheerfully:  let  us  thank  the  Epicureans  for 
teaching  us  the  value  of  the  good  things  of  life,  of  health  and  happi- 
ness,  and  let  us  thank  the  Stoics  for  the  virile  patience  and  content- 
ment  without  which  the  inevitable  ills  of  life  could  never  be  borne." 

Bernard  J.  Daenzer,  '37. 
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Vides  Ut  Alta 


The  winter  paints  Soracte  white; 

And,  weary,  it  gives  the  trees  its  snow; 
Then,  shrieking,  descends  with  its  icy  bite 

To  quiet  the  frolicking  waters  below, 

O  Thaliarchus!  drive  out  the  cold 

And  banish  bold  winter's  every  sign; 
Then  nourish  the  fires  now  long  grown  old, 

And  in  manner  benign  let  flow  the  wine, 

The  rest  we  shall  give  to  the  gods  on  high 

Who  gently  soothe  the  angry  seas, 
And  change  the  wind  into  a  sigh 

To  still  the  fears  of  the  trembling  trees, 

Kind  Fate  has  decreed  us  a  number  of  days, 
And  has  clothed  To-morrow  in  secretive  veils. 

So  we  should  not  try  to  discern  its  maze, 
But  living  To-day  'wait  not  old  age's  wails. 

When  young  in  years,  throw  not  love  away, 

But  keep  it,  embrace  it,  and  fondle  it  now; 
Then  dance  andbe  gay  and  be  happy  to-day, 

For  Time's  magic  wand  will  soon  rest  on  your  brow. 

Now,  all  lovers  meet  in  their  own  charming  way 
And  the  lad  takes  a  keepsake  in  fond  recompense, 

While  giddy  maids  laugh  in  a  way  that  says  nay, 
And  make  out  to  keep  it  in  subtle  pretense. 

Bertram  J.  McLaughlin,  '38, 
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Solvitur  Acris  Hiems 

How  light  the  breeze,  how  green  the  trees, 
How  dimpled  the  cheeks  of  tired  seas, 
When  dewy  dawn  bedews  the  land 
And  soothing  seas  caress  the  sandl 

The  zephyrs  play  throughout  the  day, 
Feeling  so  happy  and  ever  so  gay, 
Skipping  and  prancing  with  feathery  feet 
And  dancing  along  in  tuneful  beat. 

Haughty  trunks  now  rest  at  ease, 
Kissed,  at  length,  by  an  amorous  breeze 
Which  sweeps  along  &er  hillocks  and  dells 
To  the  ringing  and  dinging  of  saintly  bells. 

The  snows  are  gone,  the  buds  appear, 
And  all  day  long  the  robins  we  hear 
Singing  and  chirping  from  lofty  perch, 
Beneath  the  eaves  of  an  ancient  church. 


MicHAEL  J.  Kenny,  '38. 
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Oceano  Dissociabili 

Down  by  the  sea  I  strolled  to-day 
To  watch  the  waves  the  pebbles  spray, 
To  watch  the  gulls  fly  o'er  the  sea 
That  seems  to  come,  then  run  jrom  me, 

'O  Sea,  what  distant  shores  you  bathe 
What  different  lands  your  waters  lavel 
Your  billows  break  on  Northern  beach, 
To  Southern  climes  your  ripples  reach, 

^O  Sea,  what  men  have  heard  your  call 
To  venture  out  and  leave  their  alll 
To  seek  a  life  so  strange  and  new, 
A  life  so  fraught  with  danger,  tool 

^O  Sea,  what  ships  you^ve  lashed  to  doom 
In  raging  gale  or  wild  monsoon! 
But  still  they  come  to  be  with  you, 
To  sail  your  heaving,  rolling  blue, 

O  Sea,  what  souls  lie  in  your  depthsl 
Your  swollen  swell  and  angry  breath 
To  heroes  all  a  swift  death  bring, 
Your  murmuring  tide  a  dirge  doth  sing,' 


RoBERT  J.  Fahey,  '38. 
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Horace  Sees  New  York 

Two  thousand  years  since  first  I  saw  the  day, 

Long  days  of  peace  'neath  stern,  proud  Pluto^s  sway 

Had  passed,  A  wish  now  burned  within  my  heart 

That  I  from  these  Elysian  fields  might  part 

To  see  the  race  of  men  that  rule  the  earth, 

To  know  their  joys,  their  fears,  their  faults,  their  worth, 

My  friend,  the  queen  (to  tvhom  my  verse  is  dear), 
Proserpina,  to  aid  my  case,  drew  near. 
With  soft,  sweet  words  the  good  queen  praised  my  worth 
And  begged  that  I  might  see  the  upper  earth, 
To  her  kind  words  the  King,  proud  Pluto,  yields 
And  speaks  to  me:  ^^From  these  immortal  fields 
For  one  short  day  I  grant  that  thou  depart," 

I  then  upon  my  upward  journey  start, 
My  mind  incessant  in  its  wild  surmise 
Of  what  strange  sights  would  meet  my  eyes, 
But  lest  I  wander  on  with  endless  talk, 
When  out  of  Hell,  beholdl  I  see  New  York, 

What  need  to  speak  of  how  I  gazed  in  awe 
To  see  such  sights  I  ne'er  had  seen  before? 
Indeed  (thought  I) ,  where  such  great  marvel  thrives, 
How  prosperous  must  be  men's  mortal  lives! 
With  thoughts  like  these  I  gazed  on  each  strange  sight 
Until  I  saw  a  man  in  woeful  plight, 
lll-clad  he  was  and  oh.  so  pale  and  wornl 
His  walk  was  slow,  his  features  all  forlorn, 
Alas!  (thought  I)  can  sorrow,  hunger,  pain 
Be  in  a  world  where  such  perfections  reign? 
Can  folly,  crime  and  all  the  faults  of  Rome 
^Mid  these  great  works  of  man  still  find  a  home? 
What  has  come  of  all  that  I  once  taught 
Of  all  the  evil  by  ambition  wrought? 
Poor  man  still  seeks  for  honor,  wealth  and  fame, 
The  world  may  change,  but  man  will  be  the  same. 
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Whyl  Pyrrha,  too,  lives  on  with  all  her  tuiles 
And  with  a  glance  some  wretch's  heart  beguiles. 
I  laughed  to  see  them  play  this  world-old  game 
And  smiled  to  think  of  when  I  did  the  same. 

In  wand'ring  on,  I  heard  a  fellow  croon 
Who  sighed  and  wailed  and  seemed  as  if  to  swoon. 
His  woe  soon  passed  and  when  he  came  to  pause 
His  hearers  rose  at  once  with  loud  applause. 
If  what  I  heard  comes  under  Music^s  name, 
Alas!  poor  Muse,  where  is  thy  sense  of  Shame? 

But  now  the  day  has  flown  that  Pluto  gave 
And  I  must  go  once  more  beyond  the  grave. 
'Tis  glad  rll  be  amid  my  friends  in  peace 
But  sad  to  think  men^s  follies  never  cease. 


George  E.  Lynch,  '38. 


Aquilo 

O  wind,  what  secrets  must  abound, 
Stored  up  within  your  phantom  brain, 

From  tales  of  bloody  battle-ground 
To  shipwrecks  on  some  raging  mainl 

For  you  have  traveled  far,  to  see 
The  world  grow  old  from  infancy; 

And  yet  you^ve  never  told  to  man 
The  secrets  which  I  know  you  can. 

O  wind,  what  makes  you  stalk  about, 
As  if  on  secret  mission  bound; 

Are  you  afraid  that  Vll  find  out 
What  yet  no  other  man  has  found? 

O  wind,  what  makes  you  sigh  to-night 
As  gently  from  the  south  you  blow; 

Would  you  tell  me  of  lovers*  plight 
Or  mournful  tdes  of  long  ago? 

O  wind,  what  makes  you  roar  to-night 
As  madly  from  the  north  you  swirl; 

Would  you  tell  me  of  traitor^s  flight 
Or  ocean^s  raging,  seething  whirl? 

O  wind,  although  you  never  speak, 
I  know  the  feeling  in  your  heart 

Each  time  the  cringing  trees  you  wreak 
Or  gently  whisk  the  grass  apart. 


RoBERT  J.  Lane,  '38. 
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The  Eighth  Star 

WHEN  the  fuU  impact  of  the  Renaissance  hit  France  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  lingua  vulga  of  the  mediaeval  mind, 
Old  French,  became  inarticulate.  It  could  not  express  the 
enlarged  world  of  ideas,  the  new  tradition;  the  humanist  was  forced 
either  to  water  the  tongue  with  lame  neologisms  or  to  abandon  it 
altogether.  In  1549  DuBellay  came  to  its  rescue  with  his  famous 
manifesto  of  the  Pleiade,  ^^La  deffence  et  illustration  de  la  langue 
Franfoyse/'  A  year  later  Ronsard,  high  priest  of  the  movement, 
pubhshed  his  '^quatres  premiers  livres  des  Odes"  and  became  the  poet 
of  the  day  and  the  founder  of  modern  French  poetry. 

Unquestionably,  Horace  inspired  these  odes.  Peletier,  later  mem- 
ber  of  the  Pleiade  and  companion  of  its  leader,  avers:  "The  name  of 
ode  was  introduced  in  our  day  by  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  to  whom  I 
shall  not  fail  to  testify  that  while  he  was  still  young  he  showed  me 
some  of  his  compositions  .  .  .  and  told  me  even  then  that  he  planned 
this  sort  of  writing  in  imitation  of  Horace." 

Even  without  this  statement  by  his  contemporary,  Ronsard's 
indebtedness  requires  no  insight  to  be  detected.  The  foUowing, 
addressed  to  his  lyre,  may  conceivably  be  excused  as  merely  reminis- 
cent  of  Carm.  IV,  3,  and  other  such  self-appreciations: 

Par  toy  je  plais,  et  par  toy  je  suis  leu: 
c^est  toy  qui  fais  que  Konsard  soit  esleu 
Harpeur  Frangois,  et  quand  on  le  rencontre, 
qu*avec  le  doigt  par  la  rue  on  le  monstre. 
Si  je  plais  donc,  si  je  sgay  contenter, 
si  mon  renom  la  France  veut  chanter, 
si  de  mon  front  les  estoiles  je  passe, 
certes,  mon  luth,  cela  vient  de  ta  grace, 

But  the  ^^Chante  de  folie  a  Bacchus"  is  surely  Venusian,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  similarity  of  its  last  stanza  to  that  of  Carm.  III,  25: 

Helas!  que  c*est  un  doux  tourment 
suivre  ce  dieu  qui  environne 
son  chef  de  vigne  et  de  sarment 
en  lieu  de  royale  couronne, 

Nor  does  Ronsard  stop  at  paraphrase.     Many  of  his  lyrics  can  be 
placed  in  a  class — odious  or  not,  as  one  chooses  to  think  of  it — with 


his  '*'0  fontaine  Bellerie" — ^little  more  than  a  dlrect  transference  of 
the  "O  fons  Bandusice"  Carm.  III,  13: 

O  fontaine  Bellerie, 

belle  fontaine  cherie 

de  nos  Nymphes  quand  ton  eau 

les  cache  au  creux  de  ta  source 

fuyantes  le  Satyreau, 

qui  les  pourchasse  d  la  course 

jusqu*  au  bord  de  ton  ruisseau: 


Vardeur  de  la  canicule 
ton  verd  rivage  ne  brule, 
tellement  qu'  en  toutes  pars 
ton  ombre  est  espaisse  et  drue 
aux  pasteurs  venans  des  parcs, 
aux  boeufs  las  de  la  charrue, 
et  au  bestial  espars. 

16!  tu  seras  sans  cesse 
des  fontaines  la  princesse, 
moy  celebrant  le  conduit 
du  rocher  perce,  qui  darde, 
avec  un  enroue  bruit, 
Veau  de  ta  source  jazarde 
qui  trepillante  se  suit, 

Now  the  mere  fact  of  this  obligation  to  Flaccus  means  nothing 
in  itself .  A  paper  on  the  subject  remains  a  catalogue  of  ships.  The 
discussion  is  important  only  as  it  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  poet  under  consideration. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  imitation  of  the  pagans,  even  of  so 
artistic  a  pagan  as  Horace,  has  more  often  subverted  than  enriched 
the  Christian  imitator.    What  was  the  result  in  the  case  of  Ronsard? 

Certainly  his  work  is  instinct  with  the  old  epicureanism,  the  eva- 
nescence  of  the  moment,  the  wistful  reflexion  on  time  and  the  river 
and  the  impermanence  of  youth  and  beauty.  .  .  .  But  is  this  good? 
Or  is  it  to  be  regretted?  For  answer,  let  us  examine  a  typical  trans- 
lation  (in  this  instance,  of  Carm.  I,  23,  to  Chloe),  the  quality  of 
which  even  a  Puritan  will  appreciate: 

Pourquoy,  comme  une  jeune  poutre 
de  travers  guignes  tu  vers  moy} 
Pourquoy  farouche,  fuis  tu  outre 
quand  je  veux  approcher  de  toy? 
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Mais  par  Vherbe  tu  ne  fais  ores 
que  suivre  des  prez  la  fraicheur, 
pource  que  tu  n*as  point  encores 
trouve  quelque  bon  chevaucheur, 

There  is  a  charm,  a  fresh  something,  about  this  poem.  Its  passion  is 
natural,  its  tendresse  unafFected.  It  is  a  relief  from  the  courtly 
twaddle  of  the  day.  We  like  it,  we  shall  remember  it,  we  are  glad 
it  has  been  written. 

But  the  naiVete  we  admire  in  it  is  not  essentially  pagan.  Pagan- 
ism  —  particularly  its  epicurean  variety  —  incUnes  to  decadence. 
Love,  tenderness,  the  purity  of  passion,  those  quaUties  which  are  the 
poetry  of  this  poem,  are  fundamentally  Christian.  They  partake  of 
the  acknowledgment  of  Hf e,  not  its  frustration.  When  we  see  this, 
and  recognize  that  Ronsard  might  have  had  these  things  without 
looking  backward  to  decadence  and  sin  among  the  myths,  might 
have  enjoyed  the  fulness  of  Hfe  and  beauty  without  forfeiting  the 
fulness  of  death,  might  have  suffered  transience  without  succumbing 
to  a  "pity  and  terror"  based  on  a  mistaken  sense  of  frail  futility — 
concepts  clearly  foreign  to  his  CathoUc  heritage — we  wonder  if  the 
preoccupation  of  the  Renaissance  with  heathen  idols  was  really  so 
enriching  f or  Ronsard  and  the  age  he  typifies. 

On  the  question  of  technique,  however,  we  may  agree  with  the 
Swinburnians.  Saintsbury  declares  that  the  result  of  Ronsard's 
classical  studies  "was  little  less  than  the  introduction  of  an  entirely 
new  rhythm  into  French  poety."  To  realize  this,  one  must  under- 
stand  the  condition  of  verse  at  the  time.  Villon  had  died  nearly  a 
century  before.  Save  the  pedant  Marot,  his  editor,  no  one  had  con- 
tributed  anything  important  to  French  poetry  previous  to  Ronsard 
himself .  Continuity  was  estabHshed  by  the  vers  de  societe,  the  coq- 
d4'asne,  the  worn-out  rondeaux,  lais,  plaintes,  ballades,  dizains,  etc, 
ad  nauseam,  This  monotony  of  f orm  and  subject,  with  its  inevitable 
concentration  on  the  stanza,  led  to  extreme  dulness,  constraint  and 
artificiahty.  To  say  nothing  of  the  "incessant  deluge"  of  metrical 
stimts,  verbal  gymnastics,  double  entendre,  allusions,  allegories, 
acrostics,  and  other  such  childishness  from  which  even  Villon  had 
not  been  able,  on  occasion,  to  restrain  himself .  Ronsard  sought  not 
only  to  expand  the  tongue,  but  to  provide  it  with  fresh  ideas,  new 
forms,  melodious  rhythms. 

The  foot  and  the  line,  af ter  all,  are  the  units  of  poetry.  Precisely 
at  these  points  Ronsard  undertook  his  reform.    His  youthful  study 
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of  the  Horatian  quantity-metres — ^wherein  each  syllable  must  con- 
tribute  to  the  line  (as  well  as  each  line  to  the  stanza) — ^had  equipped 
him  for  the  task  by  giving  him  a  fine  sense  of  balance  and  restraint, 
of  the  importance  of  the  individual  word,  of  the  purity  which  char- 
acterizes  the  inmiortal  line. 

Why  this  ear  f or  melody  and  metre  is  ascribed  to  Horatian  influ- 
ences  particularly  rather  than  to  the  ancients  generally  is  signifi- 
cant.  Ronsard's  first  and  most  successful  imitations  were  of  the 
Horatian  ode.  Later  he  was  to  parody  Pindar  and  Anacreon;  with 
wasted  sweetness.  His  efforts  in  the  epic  were,  to  put  it  simply,  a 
failure;  a  dull,  uninspired  failure.  May  we  conclude,  then,  that  the 
Bandusian  spring  was  the  only  one  from  which  Ronsard  could  drink 
deep  inspiration? 

The  acknowledgment  of  his  debt  is  subtile  and  ironic. 

Plus  dur  que  fer  j*ay  fini  mon  ouvrage, 
que  Van,  dispos  d  demener  les  pas, 
que  Veau,  le  vent  ou  le  bruslant  orage, 
Vin]uriant,  m  ruWont  point  d  pas. 
Quand  ce  viendra  que  le  dernier  trepas 
m*assoupira  d'un  somme  dur,  d  Vheure 
sous  le  tombeau  tout  Ronsard  n*ira  pas, 
restant  de  luy  la  part  qui  est  meilleure, 

Tousjours,  tousjours  sans  que  jamais  je  meure, 

je  voleray  tout  vif  par  Vunivers, 

eternisant  les  champs  ou  je  demeure 

de  mes  lauriers  fatalement  couverts, 

pour  avoir  joint  les  deux  harpeurs  divers 

au  doux  babil  de  ma  lyre  dHvoire 

que  fai  rendus  Vandomois  par  mes  vers. 

Sus  doncque,  Muse,  emporte  au  ciel  la  gloire 
que  fai  gaignee,  annongant  la  victoire 
dont  d  bon  droit  je  me  vois  jouissant, 
et  de  ton  fils  consacre  la  memoire, 
serrant  son  front  d*un  laurier  verdissant. 

Is  his  monument,  like  Horace's,  more  durable  than  brass? 
Granted  that  he  achieved  his  purpose,  the  reform  and  perfecting  of 
French.  Does  he  live?  Is  he  read?  Or,  why,  with  his  passing,  did 
the  Pleiade  fall  to  pieces?  Ronsard  had  realized  the  dignity  of  the 
alexandrine  in  his  ^^conseils  a  Charles  IX";  the  cold  cleverness  of 
Malherbe  polluted  it  with  pompous  rhetoric.  Ronsard's  discriminat- 
ing  use  of  loan-words  became  the  inflated  f ustian  of  DuBartas.    The 
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Pleiade  had  always  been  hostile  to  obscurity  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage;  the  ladies  of  Lyons  lost  themselves  in  Platonic  reverie.  Quid 
ergo  est? 

Ronsard  had  drawn  on  Flaccus  to  make  French  poetry  a  delicate 
instrument  of  lyric  expression,  attuned  to  rich  rhythms  and  melodic 
nuance.  To  play  it  required  an  artist.  Such  an  artist  did  not  appear 
till  af  ter  pseudo-Classicism. 

Neil  T.  MacCarthy,  *38. 
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Chloe 

(A  Close  Adaptation  frotn  the  Latin) 

You  dodge  from  me  at  every  turtiy 
Just  like  a  fawn  whose  soft  eyes  yearn 
In  pathless  hills,  for  her  trembling  doe, 
At  every  rustle  shrinking  low. 

She  trembles  in  her  heart  and  knees, 

As  vernal  breezes  fill  the  trees, 

Or  as  the  greenish  lizards  fall 

From  logs  or  shoots  on  which  they  crawL 

I  will  not  stalk  to  capture  you 
Like  savage  beasts  of  prey  would  do, 
So  come,  before  it  is  too  late, 
The  time  has  come  to  seek  a  mate. 


RoBERT  F.  Lynch,  '38. 


Chloe 

(A  Free  Adaptation  from  the  Latin) 

Come  noWy  Chloe,  stop  your  trembling, 
Put  aside  this  weak  dissembling; 
Imitation  tries  my  patience — 
Ever  since  your  day  of  nascence, 
Playing  fawn  has  been  your  pleasure, 
Purity,  your  greatest  treasure. 

Fawn,  revolt  when  mother  hides  you; 
Take  my  word — no  harm  betides  you. 
Vm  no  tiger  raging  wildly: 
Bliss  is  greater,  sought  for  mildly, 
But,  please  cease  to  follow  mother — 
Be  pursued — Vm  more  than  brother. 


JosEPH  P.  Farnan,  '38. 
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Quis  Desiderio 

Ours  is  a  bitter  grief, 
From  which  cruel  Fate  denies  relief. 
O  Muse,  with  voice  and  Lyre  grand, 
Pour  out  for  us  a  mournful  strain 
With  thy  skilled  hand. 

Tell  me,  as  I  sadly  weep, 
Is  he  now  a  mouWring  heap? 
A  man  he  was  benign  and  just. 
To  find  his  equal  you  might  try; 
But  fail  you  must. 

You  weepy  O  Yergil,  it  is  true; 
But  many  are  they  who  weep  with  you. 
In  vain  thou  loved,  in  vain  thou  plead. 
To  call  him  back  to  earthly  realm 
Was  not  agreed. 

^Tis  hard  to  bear,  I  must  confess. 
The  love  we  bore  him  adds  distress. 
But  what  the  gods  for  us  decree, 
By  perseverance  we  might  bear 
More  easily. 

RoBERT  J.  Fahey,  '38, 
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Persian  Pomp 

The  scent  of  Persian  rare  perfumes 
To  me  is  worse  than  noxious  fumes, 
At  the  very  sight  of  wreathed  flowers, 
My  Roman  face  in  anger  glowers. 

So,  Boy,  take  care  to  bind  your  brow 
With  simple  myrtle,  fine  enow; 
I  seek  from  foreign  arts  surcease, 
That  I  may  drink  this  wine  in  peace. 


JosEPH  P.  Farnan,  '38. 
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In  Horatium 

Roma  perduraty  sine  fine  pollens; 
Ecce,  Romani  fidicen  canoris 
Barbito  ftoret  quoque,   Teque  videns 

Attonitus  sum, 
Flacce,  felixl  Nam  decus  invalescit 
In  dies,  splendor  tuus  est  perennis; 
Tempus  excedens  monumentum  id  est  quod 

TEre  tulisti. 
Ne  pavescaSy  at  requiesce,  vates! 
Pervenit,  quippe,  ex  tumulo  tacente 
Vox  tua  promens  numeros.  Sic  omnis 

Non  morieris! 
Tu  miser  frustra  super  admonesque: 
Disce  quam  parvo  liceat  frui  illa 
Luce,  sed  ne  quid  nimis  insequamur/^ 

Sic  monuisti, 
Mundus  autem  non  monita  prehendens, 
Accipit  tantum  gelidas  aquas  et 
Lenibus  cum  ver  Zephyris.  Decora 

.  Perpetua  hcec  sunt. 
Te  saluto,  qui  juvenis  virens  sum, 
Quem  tenet  sanguis  melior  juventce 
Nescice  mortis,  senium  per  album 

Temporis  omnis. 

JohnF.  Dunn,  '38. 
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